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MASS 


A monster who 
organised the killings 
of tens of thousands 
has been put in charge 
of Iraq by George Bush. 

W hen J ohn N egroponte 
was U S "ambassador" to 
H onduras in the 1980s, he 
organised death squads to murder 
opponents of right-wing 
dictatorships across Centrai A merica. 

Death squads in the tiny country of E i 
Saivador kiiied 40,000 in one year aione. 

N egroponte personaiiy covered up the 
1981 kiiiing of 32 nuns in H onduras H is 
friends in the death squads tortured them, then 
crammed them into heiicoptersfrom which they 
were tossed to their deaths. 

The New York Times credits N egroponte with 
"carrying out the covert strategy of the Reagan 
administration to crush the Sandinista government in 
N icaragua". H is Contras cut off women's breats in 
N icaragua, reported human rights organisations 

N egroponte iearnt his barbaric trade in Vietnam. 
From the U S E mbassy during the 1960s, he directed 
death squads which kiiied tens of thousands 

N egroponte has done everything that Saddam 
FI ussein's regime is accused of. N ow this mass 
killer is to be U S "ambassador" to I raq - the 
same diplomatic cover he used to butcher his 
way through Central A merica. 

FI is appointment shows that Bush and 
his corporate cronies will try to drown 
the I raqi resistance in a sea of blood. 

It's an outrage that FI elen Clark 
has sent NZ troops to Iraq to help 
the barbarians running the U S state. 

I n the name of all that's decent 
and sane, we must demand that N Z 
troops be pulled out now. 


■ Go to pages 4-8 for more 
coverage of Iraq 














get organised 

AUCKLAND EVENTS 


FACING POVERTY 

Public workshop supported by Auckland Council of Trade 
Unions, People's Centre and Child Poverty Action Group. 

■ 10am-3pm, Saturday 8 May 

■ Polynesian Centre, 90 Bader Drive, Mangere 

PALESTINE NOW 

Display of imagesfrom Israeli-Palestine conflict 2000-2002, 
taken by Belgian photojournalist Bruno Stevens. Hosted by 
Auckland University Students Association. Prior booking 
essential - email Rebecca r.adams@auckland.ac.nz 

■ 7pm, M onday 10 M ay 

■ AUSA House, 4 Alfred St, City 

RAM SUMMIT 

Regionwide gathering for supporters of RAM - Residents 
Action Movement. RAM is challenging the corporate 
politicians running the Auckland Regional Council. The 
Summit will finalise RAM's manifesto and select a ticket of 
candidates for October's election. Contact RAM spokesper¬ 
son Grant Morgan at gcm@actrix.gen.nz or 634 4432. 

■ 4pm, Saturday 29 May 

■ Trades Hall, 147 Great North Rd, Grey Lynn 


ARC consults itself 



by GRANT MORGAN 

TheAuckland Regional Coun- 
dl'sfirstconsultation meeting, 
on the N orth Shore, was pick¬ 
eted by RAM - ResidentsAc- 
tion M ovement. 

Picketers and officials well 
outnumbered meeting goers. 
The A RC's six regional meet¬ 
ings attracted a grand total of 
60 members of the public. 

TheA RC was virtually con¬ 
sulting with itself. 


ARC chair G wen Bull 
pointed to "public apathy".To 
the extent that apathy exists, 
it'satelling sign of peoplefeel¬ 
ing excluded from the A R C's 
decision-making process 
B ut large numbersare angry, 
not apathetic. M any have told 
methey don't believetheA RC 
will listen, so they boycott 
council-run "consultation". 

Twice as many came to 
RA M's last meeting as came to 
all six of theA R C's meetings 


FORESHORE HIKOI 



Socialist Worker sa ys 


We support the hikoi's strug¬ 
gle against corporate politi¬ 
cians confiscating the rights of 
flaxroots M aori. 

We oppose the lack of rights 
and mana of all working class 
people due to a stranglehold 
on property ownership and po¬ 
litical power by a ruling elite. 

We note that Don Brash has 
ripped up the Treaty of Wait- 
angi and denies any "partner¬ 
ship between Maori and the 
Crown". 

Labour politicians are like¬ 
wise backing away from a 
"partnership" with Maori. 
W hen JohnTami here says that 
"sovereignty" lies with parlia¬ 
ment, he means that political 


power lies with corporate pol¬ 
iticians who serve big business 
i nterests. 

We propose a new partner¬ 
ship forged from below be¬ 
tween all grassroots people - 
M aori and non-M aori - whose 
interests lie in a united strug¬ 
gle against the ruling elite. 

We want a workers' alliance 
to be formed as a broad alter¬ 
native to the corporate politi¬ 
cians of Labour and National. 

0 niy such a united grass¬ 
roots challenge to the ruling 
elite can gather the vast num¬ 
bers needed to win. 

■ See editorial (facing page) 
and Left Forum (pl4-15) 


ARTICLES 
HELD OVER 

Because of extreme 
space pressures this 
issue, articies on 
'poiice cuiture' and 
RAM, and fiim and 
poetry reviews, 
have been heid over 
untii next month. 
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hear this 


Totalitarian degree of unity 

A retired M aori Land Court judge, Ken H ingston, has described the 
government’s foreshore policy as an unjust "confiscation". 

H e stated:"Is it fair to take foreshore and seabed only from M aori? 
Pakeha and corporates who now hold foreshore and seabed title keep 
theirs." 

H elen Clark's response was vitriolic: "People have had a gutsful of 
the extreme rhetoric. M ost Pakeha don’t believe they’re stealing 
anything off anyone, and to be constantly having that in your face is 
pretty annoying.” 

There’s three things really bad about Clark’s response. First, it 
misrepresents the position of all foreshore protesters, radicals and 
conservatives, M aori and non-M aori, since none of them are accusing 
"Pakeha" of "stealing". 

I t’s the government that is being accused of confiscating M aori legal 
rights. Treaty rights and customary rights. 

N o-one in their right mind would describe the retired judge as an 
"extremist". So why is his talk about government "confiscation" 
labelled as "extreme rhetoric"? 

That brings us to a second bad thing about Clark’s response. By 
denouncing "extreme rhetoric”, the prime minister is using her 
powerful office to incite public hostility against citizens who feel an 
injustice is being done by her government. 

By using false arguments and political bullying in a bid to trash 
dissenters, Clark is acting in a way eerily similar to D on Brash. Sensing 
electoral advantage, N ational’s leader slammed "M aori privilege" in a 
cynical ploy to divert grassroots discontent onto a minority who hold 
the least privileges in the country. 

The leaders of both big parties are wedded to scapegoat politics 
Both are silent on the real holders of special privilege - the tiny elite 
who run the economy and the state, who make laws to suit their selfish 
class interests, who prostitute our country to the rulers of A merica and 
other powers for their own ends, and who come down hard on the 
grassroots whenever we dare to protest. 

A nd that’s the last really bad thing about C lark’s response. 11 shows 
that working class people, the vast majority of citizens, have no real 
political choice left. Corporate politicians are running Labour as well 
as National. 

Sure, Labour will trot out a few "reforms" - paid for by our sweat 
and skills. Sure, B rash will want to push market policies a bit faster and 
further than Clark. But these differences are mostly marginal. Core 
strategies of the two big parties reveal a totalitarian degree of unity. 

Look at what both agree on: N Z troops in I rag and Afghanistan. 
Secret treaties with A merica’s rulers. Corporate influence at the centre 
of the state. G enetic engineering. The right of business to profit from 
labour. A nti-strike laws. A nd now - state confiscation of M aori rights 

I t’s time for grassroots people to put aside the false divisions that 
corporate politicians try to impose on us. We must create a very broad 
political alternative that brings our side together in defence of our 
common interestsThat’s the main political task facing us today. 
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fighting war 


Iraqis unite against US ruie 


Last month's anniversary of America's "iiberation" of Iraq 
saw US tanks and heiicopters biasting over a dozen cities 
rising up against the occupiers. 

The scenes from Iraq show that the global millions who 
opposed the war were right. 

Instead of bringing peace, the occupation - which now 
includes NZ troops - has caused endless death. 

Instead of fostering democracy, we see an unelected 
governing council that's bossed around by US overlord 
Paul Bremer. 

George Bush invaded Iraq to control Middle East oil 
and boost US global power. Instead, US forces are bogged 
down in a spreading war of resistance. 

The weakness of the world's strongest bully cannot be 
hidden, despite a mostly craven mass media. 

Together, the Iraqi liberation struggle and the global 
anti-war movement are turning the imperialist dreams of 
America's rulers into a nightmare. 


by ROHAN PEARCE 

Wondering what's been hap¬ 
pening in iraq? Here's what 
US president George Bush 
says: 

"Coaiition forces have en¬ 
countered serious vioience in 
some areas of i raq. 0 ur miii- 
tary commanders report that 
this vioience is being instigat¬ 
ed bythree groups: Some rem¬ 
nants of Saddam H ussein's re¬ 
gime, aiong with isiamic miii- 
tants, have attacked coaiition 
forces in the city of Faiiujah. 
Terrorists from other countries 
have infiitrated iraq to incite 
and organise attacks, in the 
south of iraq, coaiition forces 
face riots and attacks that are 
being incited by a radicai cier- 
ic named ai Sadr." 

Bush presented thisaccount 
at a stage-managed White 
House press conference on 
A prii B.The oniy peopie who 
couid accept it are those who 
accept Bush's equaiiy siiiy 
ciaim that the U S occupation 
forces in i raq "serve the cause 
of iiberty". 

i n reaiity, what happened in 
i raq in A prii was an offensive 
by the i raqi resistance move¬ 
ment. Miiitias ied by ai Sadr 
staged an armed rebeiiion 
against the occupation forces 
in southern Shi'itecitiesand in 
Baghdad'sShi'ite siums 


i n the mostiy Sunni city of 
Faiiujah, 45km west of Bagh¬ 
dad, resistance fighters waged 
a fierce defence of the city 
which they had iiberated from 
occupation force controi in 
February. They succeeded in 
defeating repeated attacks by 
U S marines on the city. 

R esistance fighters, joined 
by members of the i raqi Civii 
Defence Corps and iraqi po- 
iice, stepped up attacks on the 
occupation forces in other cit¬ 
ies and on the roads between 
them. The Pentagon reports 
that attacks on occupation 


forces rose from an average of 
26 each day in M arch to 70 in 
A prii. 

The combined offensive by 
Sunni resistance fighters and 
Shi'ite miiitias inspired mass 
protests in Baghdad, it shat¬ 
tered Washington's ciai ms that 
the occupiers have made 
progress in "pacifying" i raq. 

A key trigger for tine Shi'ite 
insurrection in Baghdad and 
other i raqi cities was a ban on 
ai Sadr's A i H awza paper by 
the US-dominated Coaiition 
Provisionai Authority (CPA). 

The CPA shut down the pa¬ 


per under 0 rder 14, which pro¬ 
hibits iraqis from pubiishing 
anything that "incites vioience 
against coaiition forces". 

U S ambassador Paui Brem- 
er, who heads the CPA , or¬ 
dered the paper's ciosure after 
it carried an articie comparing 
his undemocratic regime to 
that of ousted dictator Saddam 
H ussein. 

The CPA's attempt to sup¬ 
press ai Sadr's poiiticai activi¬ 
ties coincided with an attempt 
by the U S miiitary to re-occu- 
py Faiiujah. 

The U S attack was biiied as 
a response to the kiiiing of four 
American "private security 
contractors" - Pentagon code¬ 
words for U S mercenaries 

i n fact, U S marine com¬ 
manders had vowed to re¬ 
occupy Faiiujah weii beforethe 
four mercenaries were kiiied. 

The marines used heiicop¬ 
ters, tanks, armoured vehicies 
and artiiiery sheiiing in a drive 
against the city's i raqi defend¬ 
ers, armed oniy with rifies and 
rocket-propeiied grenades 

The brutaiity of the U S at¬ 
tack on Faiiujah caused such 
outrage across iraq that two 
members of the i raqi G overn- 
ing Councii - a puppet body 
setup by the CPA -threatened 
resignation uniessthe marines 
ended their attack. 

Mass protests in Baghdad 
against the US attack on Fai¬ 
iujah, and the marines' faiiure 
to re-occupy the city, ied the 
U S command to seek a cease- 
fire.Doctorsathospitaisin Fai¬ 
iujah said at ieast 600 iraqis 
had been kiiied, most of them 
women, chiidren and oid men. 

Responding to the banning 
of A i H awza and the U S attack 
on Faiiujah, ai Sadr's miiitia 
iaunched a stunningiy success- 
fui series of uprisings 

This miiitia, caiied the M a- 
dhi Army, took fuii or partiai 
controi over the cities of H aw- 
ija, Kut, Ramadi, Kirkuk and 
areasof Baghdad,asweii as the 
Shi'ite hoiy city of Najaf. 

CPA attempts to usetheU S- 
trained iraqi Civii Defence 
Corps(iCDC) to put down the 
Shi'ite insurrection faiied mis- 
erabiy. 

D uring an attack on ai 
Sadr's miiitia in Baghdad's 
Shi'ite siums, iCDC troops 
turned on U S soidiers, who had 
to battie both iCDC paramiii- 
taries and the M ahdi A rmy. 



Iraqis celebrate the burning of a US military vehicle in Baghdad's Sadr City 
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fighting war 

NZ should join global protests on 30 June 


by GRANT MORGAN 

The strategic objectives cf New Zeaianders who oppose 
the iraq occupation are ciear. 

We must pressure Heien Ciark into puiling ail NZ miiitary 
forces out of Iraq and Afghanistan. 

We must make it impossibie for any NZ government te back 
Washington’s sinister “war on terror”. 

It's also clear that these objectives wcn't be won by 
iobbying Labour poiiticians. 

We need more street protests to put the heat cn the 
government. 

Such protests wiil heip to take the anti-war message into 
unions - a vitai task since workers’ action aione can stop 


the profit machine which drives aii imperiaiist wars. 

Out of a merger between street pretests and organised 
workers can arise a mass poiiticai aiternative to the 
corporate pciiticians in Labour and Nationai who back 
Washington’s wars. 

We’ve got a iong way to go, of course. Ciear ideas on how 
to win wiii be centrai to our uitimate victory. 

The worid’s two biggest anti-war mevements, in itaiy and 
Engiand, are cailing for giobai protests on 30 June - the 
day Washington is supposed to hand over controi of Iraq 
to the Iraqis. 

That seems a iogicai date for iocai anti-war activists to 
organise marches around the country demanding an 
end to US occupation and the return of NZ troops. 


The Washington Post re¬ 
ported that the 2nd Battaiion 
of the new US-trained iraqi 
A rmy had refused to join the 
U S attack on Faiiujah. 

And Associated Press re¬ 
ported that "U S-trained i raqi 
poiicemen have defected to the 
insurgentforces". 

WhiieA merica has the fire¬ 
power to crush the insurgency 
by fiattening i rag's cities, such 
a move wouid bea pubiic reia- 
tions disaster. 

itwouid punctureWashing- 
ton'sfaise daim that the resist¬ 
ance movement has the sup¬ 
port of oniy a tiny minority of 
i raqis 

Yet A merica's faiiure to 
crush the armed resistance en¬ 
courages more i raqis to sup¬ 
port it. 

A new iayer of i raqis, most- 
iy unempioyed workers, shop¬ 
keepers and former soidiers, 
are taking up arms against the 
occupiers. 

M oneer M unthir, a 35-year- 
oid iabourer in Baghdad, toid 
the NewYorkTimes: 

"A mericans are attacking 
Shi'ite and Sunni at the same 
time.They have crossed a iine. 
i had to get a gun." 

The paper reported: "There 
is no way to estimate the size 
of the mushrooming insurgent 
force, but demonstrations in 
severai cities by armed and 
angry peopie indicate that it 
probabiy runs in the tens of 
thousands. Many peopie said 
they did not consider them- 
seivesfuii-time freedom fight¬ 
ers They have jobs in vegeta- 
bie shops, offices, garages and 
schoois. But when the time 
comes, they say, they iine up 
behind their ieaders - with 
guns." 

■ www.greenleft.org.au 



Iraq mutiny shakes Washington 


A battalion of the new Iraqi Army 
being organised by the US military 
has mutinied against its American 
commanders. The battalion refused 
orders to support US Marines fight¬ 
ing to recapture Faiiujah, a senior 
American officer admitted to the US 
press. The Washington Post reports: 

The 620-man Second Battalion of the 
iraqi Armed Forces refused to fight 
after members of the unit were shot 
at in a Shi'ite Muslim neighbourhood 
of Baghdad while en route to Faiiu¬ 
jah, a Sunni Muslim stronghold, said 
US army major-general Paul Eaton, 
who is overseeing the development 
of Iraqi security forces. 

The convoy then turned around 
and returned to the battalion's post 
on a former Republican Guard base 


in Taji, a town north of the capital. 

Eaton said members of the battal¬ 
ion insisted: "We did not sign up to 
fight iraqis" 

The refusal of the battalion to per¬ 
form as US officials had hoped poses 
a significant probiem for the occupa¬ 
tion. The cornerstone of the USstrat- 
egy in iraq is to draw down its mili¬ 
tary presence and turn over security 
functionsto iraqis 

That approach has suffered a se¬ 
vere setback as iraqi security forces 
have crumbled in some parts of the 
country. 

in recent days perhaps20 to 25 per 
cent of the iraqi army, civil defence, 
police and other security forces have 
quit, changed sides or otherwise 
failed to perform their duties, a sen¬ 
ior US army officer said. 
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fighting war 


US snipers target ambulences 


Nuclear war in Iraq 


Last month, US troops tried 
to retake Fallujah, a city of 
250,000 west of Baghdad. 

RAHUL MAHAJAN filed this 
eyewitness report: 

When the attack on Fallujah 
started, the power plant was 
bombed. E lectricity is provid¬ 
ed by generators and usually 
reserved for places with impor- 
tantfunctions 

There are four hospitals cur¬ 
rently open in Fallujah. This 
includes the one that we visit¬ 
ed, which was actually just a 
minor emergency clinic. 

We depended for much of 
our information on M akki A I- 
N azzal, a lifelong Fallujah res¬ 
ident who works for a human¬ 
itarian organisation, Intersos, 
and had been pressed into serv¬ 
ice as the manager of the clin¬ 
ic. AII the doctors were busy, 
working around the clock with 
minimal sleep. 

With the "ceasefire" heavy 
bombing was rare.The prima¬ 
ry modes of attack were a lit¬ 
tle bit of heavy artillery and a 
lotof snipersA l-N azzal told us 
aboutambulances being hitby 
snipers, and women and chil¬ 
dren shot. 

Describing the horror, he 
said: "I have been a fool for 47 
years. I used to believe in E u- 
ropean and A merican civilisa¬ 
tion." 

I'd heard claims about am¬ 
bulances being fired on before 
coming into Fallujah, but was 
sceptical. 

B ut I saw for myself:A n am¬ 
bulance with two neat, precise 
bullet holes in the windshield 
on the driver's side-pointing 
down at an angle that indicat¬ 
ed they would have hit his 
chest. 

Another ambulance, again 
with a single bullet hole in the 
windshield. 

These were deliberate shots 
to kill the people driving the 
ambulances 

A mbulancesgo around with 
red, blue or green lights flash¬ 
ing and sirens blaring. In the 
pitch dark of a blacked-outcity, 
there's no way they can be mi s- 
taken for something else. 

A mong the more laughable 
assertions of the B ush admin¬ 
istration isthat the mujahideen 
(freedom fighters) are a small 
group of isolated "extremists" 
repudiated by the majority of 
Fallujah'spopulation. 



^- m - 1 

US Marine officer directs 
firepower in Faiiujah 


Nothing could be further 
from the truth.They are of the 
community and fully support¬ 
ed by it. 

M any of the wounded were 
brought in by the mujahideen 
and they stood around openly 
conversing with doctors and 
others 

I spoke to a young man,A li, 
who was among the wounded 
we transported to Baghdad. FI e 
said he was not a mujahideen 
but, when asked hisopinion of 
them, he smiled and stuck his 
thumb up. 

A l-N azzal told methat,dur- 
ing the U S invasion of I raq, the 
people of Fallujah refused to 
resist the A mericans just be¬ 
cause Saddam told them to. 
The fighting for Fallujah last 
year was not particularly fierce. 

Fie stated: "If Saddam said 
work, we would want to take 
three days off. But the A meri¬ 
cans had to cast us as Saddam 
supporters. W hen he was cap¬ 
tured, they said the resistance 
would die down, but even as it 
has increased, they still call us 
that." 

Nothing could have been 
easier than gaining the good 
will of the people of Fallujah 
had theA mericans not been so 
brutal. 

Now a tipping point has 
been reached. Fallujah cannot 
be "saved" from its mujahideen 
unless it's destroyed. 


by STEPHANIE HILLER 

The war on Iraq is a nuclear 
war, says independent nuclear 
scientist Leuren M oret. 

Shells and bombs used by 
the U S military in Iraq are 
tipped with depleted uranium 
(DU ) to increase their penetra¬ 
tion. 

"Depleted uranium is a nu¬ 
clear weapon and is a weapon 
of mass destruction under the 
U S government'sdefinition of 
weapons of mass destruction," 
notes M oret. 

M oret was employed at the 
L awrence B erkeley R adiation 
Laboratory in A merica. Since 
walking out on her job to be¬ 
come a whistleblower, she has 
studied the effects of nuclear 
radiation. 

The Pentagon denies that 
D U is harmful. 

The New York Daily News 
arranged for nine returning U S 
soldiers to be tested for D U. 

The tests were done by A saf 
D uracovic, a former colonel in 
theA rmy R eserves who served 
in the 1991 G ulf War, and a 
world expert on medical effects 
of radioactive weaponry. 

D U was found in the urine 
of four of these soldiers. 
They'rethefirst confirmed cas- 
esof inhaled depleted uranium 
exposurefrom the current I raq 
conflict. 

I f soldiers have been affect¬ 
ed, what of people living near 
bomb sites, breathing the air 
every day, drinking the water? 

Depleted uranium is cheap 


and plentiful.When uranium is 
processed for fission bombs or 
fuel rods, only U-235, about 
half a percent of the total, is 
used. M ost of what's left over 
is U -238, so-called "depleted" 
uranium. A merica has over a 
million tons of the stuff, and 
storage is becoming a serious 
problem. 

Though less so than U -235, 
DU is still highly radioactive. 
"There's no allowable level of 
risk," says M oret. 

DU has a half-life of 4.5 bil¬ 
lion years. Its effects will be 
with us forever. When inhaled 
it enters the bloodstream. 

One uranium particle be¬ 
haves in the body like a tiny 
nuclear bomb, sending out al¬ 
pha and beta particles and 
gamma rays to nearby cells, 
which can lead to deadly dis¬ 
eases, particularly cancers 

DU is pyrophoric. That 
means when depleted uranium 
burns, it releases a radioactive 
gas Larger particles settle on 
the ground, but winds carry 
fine particles far from the ex¬ 
plosion. 

"The U S has staged a nucle¬ 
ar war in the M iddle E ast," says 
M oret. 

She believes the fallout is 
headed our way. Spread by 
powerful desert winds, thefall- 
out will be carried to E urope, 
across the A tiantic 0 cean to 
N orth A merica, then A sia and 
the Pacific Ocean. 

■ Thanks to Awakened 

Woman e-zine 10.4.04 


America's mercenaries 

With US casualties rising in Iraq, and troops stretched thin 
on the ground, Washington is hiring mercenaries to help 
run the oil-rich country. 

The San Francisco Chronicle says around 15,000 
“private security agents” are now operating in Iraq. 

And the Bush administration has been moving to 
privatise war on wider fronts than just Iraq. 

US Army secretary Thomas White is “getting 
government employees out of certain functions in the 
military,” says retired colonel Tom Sweeney, professor of 
strategic logistics at the US Army War College. “It allows 
you to focus your manpower on the battlefield.” 

By using mercenaries with little political oversight, the 
US military can skirt troop limits imposed by Congress 
and carry out clandestine operations. 

. “It's disastrous for democracy” says Daniel Nelson, 
former professor of civil-military relations at the US 
Defense Department. 
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‘Take our democracy back’ 



Ralph Nader, leftist US presidential candidate 


With the White House race 
moving into top gear, US 
socialist MIKE DAVIS looks 
at Ralph Nader's decision to 
run for US president: 

I s the Pentagon too small, the 
"war on terror" too meek and 
the D epartment of H omeland 
Security too underfunded? 

D emocratic Party candidate 
John Kerry thinks so. In recent 
days he's repeatedly attacked 
the Bush administration for 
putting too few troops in the 
field and not moving aggres- 
sivelyenough againstal Qaeda 
and North Korea. 

I f el ected, K er ry p ro m i ses to 
enlarge the U SA rmy by 40,000 
soldiers and increase spending 
on domestic anti-terrorism. 

While so far refusing to com¬ 
mit himself to reducing the U S 
profile in I rag, he endorses the 
"right" of Israel to wall off the 
WestBank and gives support to 
ultra-Zionism. 

H ardly the platform of a 
peace candidate. 

Some D emocratsare hyping 
N ovember as the most impor¬ 
tant election ever. 

Butwhat will beon offer are 
merely modest amendments, 
not authentic alternatives to 
the core Bush agenda. 

Withdrawal from Iraq is not 
a K erry plank, nor isthe repeal 
of the sinister Patriot A ct. Ker¬ 
ry voted for both and proposes 
only "kinder, gentler" versions 
of what Bush has done. 

The business media note the 
substantive "continuity" be¬ 
tween Republican and Demo- 
craticforeign policies 

On the domestic front, 
meanwhile, Kerry declared: "I 
really pride myself on being 
pro-business" 

"A nybody but B ush" means 
a remake of the status quo and 
a self-inflicted defeat for anti¬ 
war forcesnow corralled inside 
the Democratic Party. 

Thisiswhy braver and more 
clear-sighted elements of the 
A merican left are rallying be¬ 
hind Ralph Nader's"independ- 
ent citizen" candidacy. 

Nader, says his website, is 
running to "take our democra¬ 
cy back from the corporate in¬ 
terests thatdominate both par¬ 
ties". 

Two recent polls show Nad¬ 
er's campaign garnering the 
support of 6 to 7 per cent of the 
electorate. (I n 2000, Nader won 
about 5% of the vote in states 
where he was on the ballot.) 

To the advocates of a popu¬ 
lar front around Kerry, which 
includes most of the celebrity 
left, N ader'saudacity istreason. 

On the other hand, Peter 
Camejo, the recent Green can¬ 


didate for governor in Califor¬ 
nia and one of the party's most 
respected leaders, has applaud¬ 
ed Nader's candidacy as "the 
bestthinghe'sdonein hislife". 

A Ithough he was surprising¬ 
ly strong on labour issues dur¬ 
ing his 2000 campaign, Nader 
lacks street credentials in the 
inner cities and attracts little 


Black or Latino support. 

Still, Camejo and others ar¬ 
gue, Nader remains the most 
celebrated champion of inde¬ 
pendent, anti-corporate poli¬ 
tics 

A nd hiscampaign offers the 
best available platform for con¬ 
testing the neo-liberal Demo¬ 
cratic resurgence that is rotting 


the brains and robbing the en¬ 
ergy of much of the liberal left. 

But the final impact of the 
Nader campaign will depend 
on the shape of his platform as 
well as his ability to win en¬ 
dorsement at the national 
Green Party convention in 
June. 

"While it'scrucial to defend 
N ader's right to run," one lead¬ 
ing socialist told me the other 
day, "the verdict is still out 
whether he will mount a left- 
wing campaign or not." 

L ikewise, it's unclear wheth¬ 
er the G reens, despite the he¬ 
roic efforts of Camejo and oth¬ 
ers, will again mobilise behind 
Nader. 

The G reens now have a 
small bureaucracy of municipal 
and state officeholders Some 
of them are rel uctant to antag- 
onisetheirvotingbase,or local 
Democratic allies, by cam¬ 
paigning against Kerry. 

L ike their E uropean cousins 
before them, A merican G reens 
may beon the verge of splitting 
into "fundamentalist" and "re¬ 
alist" wings 

A s always, in the shadow of 
the U S two-party twins, the fu¬ 
ture of an independentA meri¬ 
can left hangs in suspense. 


US forces caught in vice 


byALEXCALLINICOS 

US forces in Iraq are becoming bogged 
down in a situation out of their control. 

It was stupid to open two fronts at the 
same time - ordering the Marines to crush 
resistance in Fallujah and moving against 
the radical Shia cleric Moqtada al Sadr. 

But the crisis has much deeper roots. The 
military campaign was an advert for the 
model of "tranrformational warfare" that 
US defence secretary Donald Rumsfeld 
imposed on the Pentagon. A small, highly 
mobile and high-tech force overwhelmed 
the Iraqi army and seized the cities within a 
few weeks. 

But such an army isn't geared to 
occupying a large, socially complex country 
like Iraq. 

In the 21st century, America can't simply 
declare itself the colonial power in Iraq. So 
US overlord Paul Bremer has tried to create 
an Iraqi government that obeys America 
while enjoying democratic legitimacy. 

But the best way to gain legitimacy is 
through elections - and Iraqis would vote 
for political forces hated by Washington. 

Hence all the manoeuvring over what 
happens on 30 J une, when the US 
occupation is supposed to end. Till recently, 
the plan was for America to hand over 
"sovereignty" to its hand-picked governing 
council. 

The US occupation would continue, and 
Bremer is putting in place laws that will bind 


the hands of any elected government, 
leaving real power in the hands of the US 
Embassy and American corporations. 

But the mass uprising has thrown this 
scenario into chaos. Bremer and the US 
military intended to avenge the lynching of 
four US mercenaries in Fallujah with a 
massive show of force. 

All they did was widen support for the 
resistance and expose the weakness of the 
occupation. 

The siege of Fallujah is a terrifying 
reminder of the slaughter US firepower can 
inflict. But it also revealed how skin-deep 
the power of the occupiers is. 

Rumsfeld announced that more US 
troops would be sent to Iraq to defeat the 
"thugs, gangs and terrorists" fighting his 
forces. 

But Rumsfeld can't respond to the crisis 
in Iraq by sending ever larger numbers of 
troops there, as president Lyndon Johnson 
did in Vietnam. US conscripts fought in 
Vietnam, but America now relies on 
volunteers serving in an active duty army 
that, at 480,000, is proportionally the 
smallest in US history. 

The Bush administration is caught in a 
vice. Iraq is turning into a swamp, but 
withdrawal would be the biggest defeat for 
the US Empire since Vietnam. 

Iraq was meant to demonstrate America's 
grip on the whole world. But it's starting to 
look like a trap from which Bush cannot 
escape. 
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fighting war 


Spectre of Vietnam in Iraq 


The uprising in i raq has terrified the U S 
ruiing ciassThey see the spectre of humii- 
iating defeat as in V ietnam. 

U S defeat fi rst seemed possihie in V iet- 
nam with theTet offensive of J anuary 1968. 

A s that year began the U S miiitary com¬ 
mander, generai Wiiiiam Westmoreiand, 
said: "We've reached an important point 
where the end begins to come into view." 

Within afew weeksaii that had changed, 
and the worid knew that the U S was in an 
unwinnabie war. 

When hotei residents heard expiosions, 
they first assumed it was N ew Year fire¬ 
works The war was something that took 
piace in the countryside, not the cities 

B ut the expiosions were the start of the 
greatest battie of the war so far. 

Vietnamese forces rose up in 36 towns 
againstA mericaand itsSouthVietnamese 
ciient regime. For days the N ationai L ib- 
eration Fronttook over parts of the South 
V ietnamese capitai, Saigon. 

They captured the country's third big¬ 
gest city, FI ue. 

It took US troops weeks to crush the 
Tet offensive, and then only by shelling and 
bombing the very South Vietnamese cit¬ 
ies they claimed to be defending. 

A U S officer said after the demolition 
of the town of BienTre: "It was necessary 
to destroy the town in order to save it." 

A merica used half a million troops and 
enormousfirepower to end the uprising in 
the cities. U S forces killed 37,000 libera¬ 
tion fighters for a loss of 2,500 U S troops. 

U S officials claimed thatTet was a mil¬ 
itary disaster for the guerillas because of 


their higher casualty rate. 

But the National Liberation Front 
claimed to have liberated an extra 1.5 mil¬ 
lion villagers from the puppet regime. 

Whatever its immediate military out¬ 
come, in political terms the Tet offensive 
was a disaster for Washi ngton and its South 
Vietnamese clients 

It shattered A merican claims that the 
war would soon be over, and that the N a- 
tional Liberation Front, or "Vietcong" as 
the U S dubbed them, were all but crushed. 

11 showed the South V ietnamese regime 
had no popular support, and couldn't sur¬ 
vive without massive U S military backing. 

By M arch 1968, U S president] ohnson's 
key advisers were telling him the awful 
truthiA merica couldn't win against a de¬ 
termined enemy with popular support. 

The heroic resistance in V ietnam linked 
up with the rising tide of anti-war protest 
back in A merica, and unease among U S 
corporations and bankers at the spiralling 
costs of the war. 

It was the beginning of the end for the 
war in Vietnam - but certainly not in the 
way general Westmoreland had boasted. 

U S rulers feared that, if their puppets 
were overthrown inVietnam, it would en¬ 
courage people rebelling in other coun¬ 
tries 

B ut instead of bolstering U S dominance, 
the war undermined Washington's power. 

11 took another seven years of fighting 
after Tet, but the war was to end with hu¬ 
miliated U S officials fleeing their embas¬ 
sy in Saigon. This glorious sight boosted 
people fighting imperialism everywhere. 


'COLLAPSE' 

Alongside the Vietnamese 
resistance, the anti-war 
movement played a vital role in 
breaking Washington's will to 
continue the war. 

In the early stages, 80% of US 
people backed the war. In 1964 
only 600 anti-war protesters 
marched in New York. 

By 1968 the number of people 
demonstrating in New York hit 
100 , 000 . 

US anti-war protests and the 
1968 Tet offensive in Vietnam 
shifted public opinion in 
America. In 1968, for the first 
time, polls showed a majority of 
Americans against the war. 

In 1970, four US students were 
shot dead on an anti-war protest 
at Kent State University. The 
murders sparked massive 
protests. There was talk of revolt 
against the war becoming a 
"revolution at home". 

Cities across America were 
rocked by black rebellions The 
Black Panther Party made links 
between lack of civil rights in 
America and US oppression of 
the Vietnamese. 

The black uprisings drew 
support from young whites 
conscripted to fight in Vietnam. 

The US invasion of Vietnam's 
neighbour Laos in 1971 sparked 
huge demonstrations. 500,000 in 
Washington and 300,000 in San 
Francisco. 

The USarmy wasfalling apart. 
In June 1971, US Marine colonel 
Robert FleinI wrote in the Armed 
Forces] ournal: 

"Our army that now remains in 
Vietnam is in a state approaching 
collapse, with individual units 
avoiding or having refused 
combat, murdering their officers 
and non-commissioned officers" 

The US ruling class was split. 
Wall Street was screaming for an 
end to the financial burden of 
war. 

US president Richard Nixon 
was forced to sign a peace deal 
with Flanoi in 1973, and 
America's puppet regime fell just 
two years later. 

The world's greatest war 
machine had been beaten by a 
guerilla army enjoying local 
support in combination with 
massive anti-war protests at 
home and within the US Army in 
Vietnam. 



General William Westmoreland, US commander in Vietnam, proudly poses w ith 
Hawk missiles. But America's high-tech war lost out to low-tech resistance by 
guerillas enjoying mass support. We're seeing a replay in Iraq today. 
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industrial action 


A strike we may never see 


by DON FRANKS 

For now, it's quiet out therein the jungle. 

Figures just released by Statistics New Zealand show 
there were 28 work stoppages in 2003.This compares to 
46 stoppages in 2002 and 42 in 2001. 

Newly appointed minister of labour Paul Swain was 
quick to comment: 

"The figures for the year to D ecember 2003 show the 
number of employees involved, the loss of wages and 
salaries, and the number of 
person-days lost has fallen 
compared to the previous 
year." 

Well, it’s reassuring to 
know we have a minister of 
labour who can read. 

Paul Swain went on to de¬ 
scribe the decline in strike 
action as "heartening”, be¬ 
cause "it'sin the best interests 
of employers, employees and 
the economy for workplaces 
to operate with the minimum 
of disruption”. 

Everyone knows, without 
needing to be told by Paul 
Swain, that bosses never like 
strikes. 

E mployees are a little dif¬ 
ferent. 

M ost of the 20,000 adult 
workers on the minimum 
wage of $9 and the 7,000 16- 
17 year olds on $7.20 would 
find it hard to go on strike, 
because thei r resources are so 
small.That doesn't necessar¬ 
ily mean they're happy with 
their wretched pittance. 

The best interests of workers are not so much the" min¬ 
imum of disruption”, but the maximum of money and 
freedom.Time after time, real life dictates that the most 
effective way to get these things is by striking. 

When workers strike, the personal effect on them is 
usually very positive. 

Bank tellers, factory hands, school teachers, nurses, 
university staff and railway workers look quite different 
groups when at work, but they all act very similar when 
out on strike.There’s a just-been-let-out-of-school feel¬ 
ing in the air, all the rules are suddenly suspended and, 
while the action lasts, it feels as though anything is 
possible. 

The industrial strike - that unpredictable, exhilarat¬ 
ing, dramatic, dangerous adventure - is one of the most 
positive human experiences there is 

Back when Paul Swain attended Wellington Marxist 
study groups, he didn't think strikes were so bad. Now 
he reckons the fewer the better. It figures. 

just imagine a general strike of New Zealand's M Ps 
It's a bit hard to think of any reason why they'd need to. 
M Ps already get better pay, far more perks and longer 
holidays than most of us, except the very richest busi¬ 
ness chiefs 

M aybe there could be a strike of M Ps for, say, pay 


parity with the chief executive of Telecom. 

The start would be easy.There wouldn't be any need 
to march on parliament, just bowl out the front gate and 
start picketing.The speaker of the house would be sure 
to grant permission for use of sound equipment and there 
wouldn't by any problem getting M Ps to address the 
rally - they could all do that in turn. 

A swith most strikes, the beginning would bea breeze. 
Flard times come later, when the effects of industrial 
action start to bite and bosses’ pressure goes on to break 

strikers' unity. 

In someindustriesthishap- 
pens very soon. When bus 
drivers stop driving or clean¬ 
ers stop cleaning, commuters 
arestranded and stinking rub¬ 
bish piles up. Frantic efforts 
are made to get work re¬ 
sumed. 

Unemptied bins, undriven 
buses, unmade beds, unbaked 
bread and undelivered milk 
can't be ignored. 

Striking M Ps wouldn't 
cause such grief. Unpassed 
legislation can wait. We’re 
very used to waiting for it. 

"We can't do anything 
now, you'll have to wait until 
we become the government” 
is the standard response of 
M Psto our requests. 

Then, when in office, 
they're so busy "cleaning up 
the mess left by the opposi¬ 
tion” that they don’t have 
time to produce any reforms 
So we're conditioned to 
waiting at least six years 
beforefeeling the slightest conciousnessofM Ps' absence 
from the job. That's a long time to be standing outside 
your workplace holding up a placard. Especially with 
little public sympathy to count on. 

I magine the delegate coming round your job, collect¬ 
ing to support the striking M Ps. 

"What?! Donate to that lot? They never supported us 
when we were out!” 

Sympathy strikes would also be a no-no. The closest 
trade to M Ps is probably their electorate secretaries, most 
of who do all the constituency work for little pay and 
noneof the glory. It's hard to see them keen to sympathy 
strike for six years plus. 

Those prepared to would be legally prevented from 
doing so by the anti-strike provisions of Labour's 
E mployment RelationsA ct. 

Scabs would also be a problem. U nskilled, greedy, 
passionless people with no qualifications, no experience 
and complete lack of principle would be ideally suited 
to sneak in under police protection to do striking M Ps' 
jobs 

When you think about it, being put in something like 
an ordinary worker'ssituation isthe ultimate parliamen¬ 
tarian's nightmare. 

N 0 wonder Paul Swain is heartened at the thought of 
fewer strikes 



If MPs ever went on strike, would you notice? 
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workers voice 



Nurses gear up for national bargaining 


On 10 May, an historic series of stopwork meetings 
gets under way. 


NZNO members have voted enthusiastically for the 
Fair Pay campaign. Now nurses need to lead it. 


From Invercargill to Kaitaia, the 20,000 members 
of the NZNO nurses' union working in the public 
health system will be voting on whether to go for a 
single national employment agreement. 

There's no doubt about what the result will be. By 
mid-year, nurseswill be united, bargaining directly 
with the government for the first time in over a 
decade. 

NZNO's proposed pay claim averages a respectable 
$10,000. And to deal with soaring workloads, NZNO 
negotiators will, for the first time, seek a cap on the 
number of patients cared for by each nurse. 


Action & solidarity needed to win 


Overwhelming support for national bargaining inside 
NZNO coexists with two different strategies about 
how to win. 

Should NZNO mainly rely on talks between union 
leaders, employers and government ministers? Or 
should NZNO go all out to mobilise the industrial 
strength of its nurse members? 

National bargaining flows from a Fair Pay campaign 
devised over two years ago by NZNO strategists. 

The campaign was backed by the union's 2002 
conference. Last year it was overwhelmingly endorsed 
at a series of nationwide stopwork meetings. 

Devising a strategy and taking it out for mass 
endorsement was vital to get the campaign rolling. 

But if the role of members is limited to merely 
endorsing top-table plans, nurses can't win. The 
whole membership must become active players if the 
government's hard line is to be overcome. 

A mood to take on this role is on the rise among 
nurses. Clare Buckley from Hawkes Bay Regional 
Hospital put it this way to Socialist Worker: "In the last 
few months we've gone from 'no, we can't, we care for 
our patients too much' to ‘sod you, w ho cares for us?' " 

But some nurses still fear that strikes will erode 
public support for their cause. This is where solidarity 
from other unions is vital, to demonstrate that nurses 
have wide support and to help broaden that support. 

A strong lead should be coming from the Council of 
Trade Unions. So far, however, the CTU hasn't done 
much to promote the Fair Pay petition, let alone 
mobilise affiliated unions to support an NZNO 
industrial campaign. 

Yet the conditions are maturing for sympathy 
actions by other unions who are involved in similar 
campaigns, such as university and polytech staff, 
maritime workers, hospital doctors, fast food staff and 
engineering workers. 

These and other unions would benefit greatly from 
a victory by NZNO, which would lift workers' 
confidence and improve the public health service. 

So what's holding back a multi-union campaign 
that delivers real solidarity, not just token resolutions? 

This is a question that all workers need to be asking 
their own union officials. More action and less talk is 
what's needed to win. 


Build activist network 


A nurses' revolt swept Lower 
North Island hospitals at the 
start of the year. 11 was fueled 
by staff shortages, soaring 
workloads, low pay and bully¬ 
ing managers who blame 
nurses for system failures. 

Nurses defied NZNO rec¬ 
ommendations and rejected a 
pathetic pay offer. J ust weeks 
later It was over, with 75% ac¬ 
cepting a second pay offer lit¬ 
tle better than the first. 

While base rates rise, penal 
rates are cut, Increasing divi¬ 
sions between nurses H ow did 
this reversal happen? 

When nurses surprised 
NZNO leaders In February by 
rejecting the first offer, con¬ 
servative officlalstook control. 

They feared that unruly 
nurses might dlsrupf'thelr" na¬ 
tional strategy- as If fair pay can 
be won without unruly nurses 

So, In M arch, there were no 
mass meetings and the flow of 
NZNO Information dried up. 

A Socialist Worker leaflet 
calling for a "no" vote was cir¬ 
culated around Wellington, 
K enepuru and H utt hospitals. 

It got a big response. The 
convenor delegate for Capital 
& Coast D H B said her phone 
ran hot about It. But It wasn't 
enough.The Impetus was lost. 

The Information draught 
went hand-ln-hand with 
NZNO Instructlonstoofficials 
to "hard sell" the offer. 

A t Napier H ospital, NZNO 
organiser LawrenceO'FI alloran 
told members that If they 


didn'taccepttheoffer It would 
be replaced by something 
worse, without back pay. 

"You could hear the Intake 
of breath around the room," 
said FI awkes Bay nurse Clare 
Buckley."ltwasterrible bully¬ 
ing tactics." 

Still, there were pockets of 
resistance. Not a single nurse 
on her ward voted "yes". 

A similar story was repeated 
elsewhere.AtaWellIngton FI os¬ 
pital meeting, convenor del¬ 
egate Carol McCord several 
times told nurses they could 
not strike. 

She claimed that Socialist 
Worker's leaflet had "ruined 
our campaign" and stated: 
"NZNO will be Investigating 
who composed and sent It." 

But again, entire wards In 
Wellington voted "no". 

The problem was that the 
pockets of resistance were Iso¬ 
lated. SoclallstWorker's leaflet 
only reached a fraction of 
nurses 

It's Important for nurses at 
the coalface to be able to plan 
their own self-activity. 

A network of NZNO activ¬ 
ists Isforming to mobilise the In¬ 
dustrial strength of nurses and 
help win fair pay. 

Join this activist network 

• socialist-workerigpl.net 

• (09) 634 3984 


Elsewhere in SWMR 

■ letter from nurse - pl8 

■ political alternative - back 
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workers voice 


Bosses invade our private iives 


by DON FRANKS 

Last year I went after a job 
with Tranzrail, clipping tickets 
on suburban trains The long 
list of requirements included 
"your agreement to be drug 
tested". 

I moaned about this to a 
couple of militantyoung work¬ 
ers I know, expecting they'd be 
indignant about this require¬ 
ment too. B ut I got no sympa¬ 
thy from them. I n their experi¬ 
ence, drug testing by bosses 
was commonplace. 

If it was likely to be a prob¬ 
lem, the thing to do was find 
some way to fiddle the results. 

Later I heard Service & 
Food Workers secretary Dar¬ 
ien Fenton tell N ational R adio 
the current situation means: "A 
boss can say - give me a urine 
sample or you don't get a job." 

N ow bosses' drug testing has 
been officially legalised.A full 
bench of the Employment 
Court has ruled that A ir New 
Zealand may not impose ran¬ 
dom tests for drugs or alcohol 
across its workforce, but may 
introduce them in "safety sen¬ 
sitive areas". 

The E ngineering. Printing & 
M anufacturing U nion repre¬ 
sents a substantial number of 
the workers affected. The un¬ 
ion's national secretary, A n- 
drew Little, responded to the 
judgement: 

"E mployers need to be 
aware that in order to intro¬ 
duce any drugs testing system 
there needs to be extensive 
consultation with the work¬ 
force, and decisions on what is 
right for a particular company 
or industry will depend on the 
circumstances" 

Council of Trade U nions 
president Ross Wilson said it 
would be "desirable for the 
CTU and Business New Zea¬ 
land to work with government 
to develop a code of best prac- 
ticefor employersand unions" 
around drug testing. 

That happy co-operation 
doesn't look likely, with busi¬ 
ness lobbyists like Simon Car- 
law contemptuously dismissive 
of any code of best practice 


moderating employers' rights 
to drug test. 

A sensible thing that law- 
abiding citizens would have no 
problem with - that's the spin 
put on workplace drug testing 


by bosses and their lobbyists 
Their hypocrisy is stagger¬ 
ing. The same class of people 
demanding drug tests insist on 
the maximum pushing of alco¬ 
hol and tobacco into young 


people for profit. 

To my mind,workplacedrug 
testing should be opposed as 
just one more unreasonable 
anti-worker link in the chain of 
capitalist control over our lives 


‘Employers need to kick the drug test habit’ 



The American Civil 
Liberties Union is highly 
critical of bosses' drug 
testing. They say: 

Today, in some industries, tak¬ 
ing a drug test is as routine as 
filling out a job application. 

US workplace drug testing 
is up 277% from 1987-despite 
the fact that random drug test¬ 
ing is unfair, often inaccurate 
and unproven as a means of 
stopping drug use. 

FI owever routine drug tests 
have become, they're still intru¬ 
sive. Often, another person is 
there to observe the employee 
to ensure there is no specimen 
tampering. 

U rinalysis reveals not only 
the presence of illegal drugs, 
but also the existence of many 
other physical and medical 
conditions, including genetic 
predisposition to disease - or 
pregnancy. 

I n 1988, the Washington DC 
Police D epartment admitted it 
used urine samples collected 
for drug tests to screen female 
employees for pregnancy - 
without their knowledge or 
consent. 

D rug tests are not work-re- 
lated because they do not 
measure on-the-job impair- 
ment.A positive drug test only 
reveals that a drug was ingest¬ 
ed at some timeinthe past. Nor 
do they distinguish between 
occasional and habitual use. 

Drug testing is designed to 
detectand punish conduct that 
is usually engaged in off-duty 
and offthe employer's premis¬ 
es- that is, in private. 


Employers who conduct 
random drug tests on workers 
who are not suspected of using 
drugs are policing private be¬ 
haviour that has no impact on 
job performance. 

Sometimes drug tests fail to 
distinguish between legal and 
illegal substances. Depronil, a 
prescription drug used to treat 


Parkinson'sdisease, has shown 
up as an amphetamine on 
standard drug tests. 

Over-the-counter anti-in¬ 
flammatory drugs like I bupro- 
fen have shown up positive on 
the marijuana test. Even the 
poppy seeds found in baked 
goods can produce a positive 
result for heroin. 

A lertness and sobriety are, 
of course, imperative for cer¬ 
tain occupations, such as train 
engineers, airline pilots, truck 
drivers and othersYet even in 
thesejobs, random drug testing 
does not guarantee safety. 

Drug-related employee im¬ 
pairment in safety-sensitive 
jobs is rare. There has never 
been a commercial airline ac¬ 
cident linked to pilot drug use. 

E mployers need to kick the 
drug test habit. 


'HUMILIATION' 

“I waited for the attendant to turn her back before pulling 
down my pants, but she told me she had to watch 
everything I did. I am a 40-year-old mother of three. 
Nothing I have ever done in my life equals or deserves 
the humiliation, degradation and mortification I felt.” 

■ Drug test case study quoted by American Civil 
Liberties Union 
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education factory 


Research funding serves business 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

Changes to the funding of re¬ 
search at universities is part of 
the government's strategy to 
bind education moretightiy to 
business needs. 

"Top-up" research funding 
v\/iii no ionger be based on stu¬ 
dent numbers, but on the 
"quaiity" of research, as decid¬ 
ed by "expert" paneis 

6,000 tutoriai staff have had 
to present the panei s with thei r 
best research. 

A ii staff, departments and 
facuities were then ranked 
against each other. Average 
marks were used to decide 
overaii research rankings for 
the country's 22 tertiary insti¬ 
tutions. 

Those awarded higher rank¬ 
ings wiii receive more money 
from the Performance Based 
Research Fund (PBRF). 

This year, 10% of totai re¬ 
search funding comesfrom the 
PBRF, amounting to $18 mii- 
iion. The two big winners are 
Auckiand and Otago universi¬ 
ties, who together soak up haif 
the $18 miiiion, ieaving the 22 
other institutions scrambiing 
for the rest. 

By 2007, 100% of research 
funding, at ieast $180 miiiion, 
wiii be aiiocated in this way. 

The deciared aim isto iden¬ 
tify and support "centres of 
exceiience", whiie making tu¬ 
tors more accountabie for their 
research. 

The intended focus of these 
"centres of exceiience" is re- 
veaied by a feature of the 
PBRF. A proportion of the 
funding is determined by re¬ 
search partnerships set-up be¬ 
tween tertiary institutions and 
the private sector. Those with 
such businesspartnershipswiii 
get extra money. 

0 bviousiy, private firms are 
oniy interested in committing 
money to research if there's 
something profitabie in it for 
them. 

So the bottom iinedemands 
of business must shape the re¬ 
search decisions of depart¬ 
ments and staff. 

This has horrendous impii- 
cations.The government-spon¬ 
sored hand of big business 
threatens to strangie "pure" 
research, academic freedoms 
and tertiary independence. 


R esistance to this corporate 
state onsiaught cannot be re¬ 
stricted to staff pay and student 
fees, vitai though these strug- 
gies are. We must aiso get po- 
iiticai. 

Staff and students need to 
unite around a broad poiiticai 
aiternative that puts peopie's 
needs, not business needs, at 
the centre of iearning. 


Public-private partnerships 

A government scheme, called "Partnership For 
Excellence", increases the pressure on tertiary institutions 
to embrace public-private partnerships. 

The government will provide an equivalent sum to any 
private contributions on a project. 

For instance. Labour is offering Auckland University 
$25 million fora new business school if that figure is 
matched by private sponsors. 


The face of fee education 
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Failure of education market 


Research funding changes continue the pro¬ 
business thrust of education "reforms" over the 
iast 15 years, but with a strategic shift. 

From the outset, the reforms forced tertiary 
institutions to be run iike a business 
The sector was dereguiated. A nyone couid 
provide post-secondary education for a profit. 

A nd pubiic institutions were required to de- 
iiver a "return" to the government. 

Cost-cutting was rife, and there was intense 
competition for students, with iittie nationai co¬ 
ordination of courses on offer. 

The idea was that the "invisibie hand of the 
market" wouid match the suppiy of courses to 
demand from students, who now had to pay for 
their education. 

Within ruiing circies, however, it siowiy be¬ 
gan to be recognised there was a big probiem. 

To make profits, capitaiism needs a workforce 
with the necessary skiiis 
B ut the anarchic education market couidn't 
deiiver a workforce with the skiiis required. 

There was an oversuppiy of iawyers and vis- 
uai artists, for instance, but a deficit of gradu¬ 
ates with the expertise demanded by high-tech 
industry, iike computer and food technicians 
Thefaiiureof a"free" education market was 
beiatediy recognised by a profit-befuddied cor¬ 


porate eiite and by a Labour Party that had 
begun the dereguiation of the tertiary sector 
in the iate 1980s. 

i n 2000, the government set up theTertiary 
Education Commission (TEC) to bring some 
pianning back into education. 

TheTE C website says: "The purpose of the 
reforms isto get a much cioser connection be¬ 
tween teaching and research by tertiary edu¬ 
cation organisations and the knowiedge and 
skiiis needs of NZ industry and society." 

Tertiary institutions are aiso being directed 
to adopt "charters" that ensure their goais are 
meeting nationai economic goais 

A greater degree of speciaiisation is being 
encouraged, with institutions identifying, and 
being directed towards, a particuiar economic 
niche. Performance-based funding of research 
is part of this process 

Whiie tertiary institutions are stiii compet¬ 
ing nationaiiy for students, who stiii have to pay 
fees, the government has moved to take a firm¬ 
er hoid on the steering wheei. B ut business re¬ 
mains in the front seat beside them. 

What we have is a shift from a "free" mar¬ 
ket in education to a market subject to gov¬ 
ernment decree in the corporate interest. 

That'swhatLabourpassesoffas"prog ress". 
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A prissy graduation bookiet out of step with the iife of 
Northiand Poiytech's working ciass students 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

G raduation ceremonies aren't normally 
my thing. So when it comes to gradua¬ 
tion at N orthland Polytech, where I 
teach, I always experience some anxiety. 

For starters, I know I 'll have to wear a 
silly medieval robe and an even sillier 
hat. 

There's residue of snobbery and 
elitism that I balk at.A nd plenty of other 
tutors feel the same - there's always 
nervousjokes before the ceremony. 

B ut my reason for going is that I know 
it means a lot to some of the students 
W hich is why many tutors attend, rather 
than invent prior commitments as an 
excuse for not. 

A nother factor for me is that 
N orthland Polytech isn't an elite tertiary 
institution. We certainly didn't appear on 
the recent list ranking the best tertiary 
institutions in the country, and our 
building programme is, well, non¬ 
existent. 

The students are from working class 
backgroundsThere aren't any kids with 
wealthy parents, since they can afford to 
get their sons and daughters the best 
education at the best universities. 

The other dynamic at Northland isthe 
number of M aori students, many of them 
adult learners Often they've had to 
overcome the experience of being 
labeled a failure by the school system. 

So graduating with a certificate, 
diploma or degree is a big deal. 

Which brings me to the most recent 
graduation ceremony - a hundred or so 
students plus a small hall of supporters. 

The ceremony, of course, is stratified: 
those on stage, those on the floor, those 
in the front seats (the CE 0, senior 
management and guest speaker) and 
those behind. 

I t's those i n the front seats on stage 
who lead proceedings. 

A fter a few introductions and 
welcomes our new CE 0 spoke. 

I n a boring monotone, he spoke of his 
efforts to make links with Northland 
businessesThe polytech, he boasted, had 
set up partnerships with key industries 
and other education providers to ensure 
the workforce needs of N orthland 
businesses 

The CE 0 was followed by the guest 
speaker, some guy from E nterprise 
N orthland. H is speech sounded like 
something he could've delivered at an 
A ct Party conference. 

H e included cliches like "the best 
education isthe school of hard knocks", 
"the world doesn't owe you a living", 
and so on. 

H e told us how N orthland had one of 


the fastest growing regional economies 
E choing the CE 0, he argued that 
Northland Polytech must continue to 
meet the employment needs of local 
industry, so the economy would continue 
to grow. 

By which he meant that business 
people like himself would continue to 
line their own pockets H e was merely 
expressing the naked self-interest of the 
class of people that he represented. 

H owever, the ceremony, the fact he 
was the guest speaker, supposedly 
speaking for us all, gave his class interest 
the air of authority. It was as though 
what he said was beyond question and 
self-evidently true. 

A nd everyone in the audience and on 
stage politely clapped when he finished. 
M ind you, many were probably just glad 
his speech was over, having switched off 
at the first set of figures on N orthland's 
economic growth rate. 

M any may have disagreed with what 
he said, but because it's social 
convention to clap, they did so anyway. 

Then it was into the ceremony proper, 
with graduating students walking across 


the stage to receive 
their qualifications. 

B ut about halfway 
through, one M aori 
student didn't walk 
politely across the 
stage. I nstead, he 
launched into a 
powerful speech in 
M aori, addressed to 
those on stage and in 
the audience. 

The speech, full of 
passion - and some 
anger - lasted for at 
I east five minutes. 

You couldn't help 
but see this 
"disruption" as a 
challenge to those at 
the top, and the way 
they'd tried to frame 
the achievements of 
the students 
The sick look on 
the face of the guy 
from E nterprise 
N orthland spoke 
volumes 

From then on, the 
ceremony came to 
life, with further haka 
and waiata from the 
floor. 

While they were 
intended for 
individual students, 
they had the effect of 
celebrating the achievements of all 
studentsThose below the stage 
reclaimed the ceremony. 

A nd given the political environment 
created by D on B rash's 0 rewa speech, 
the haka and waiata took on extra 
meaning. It was obvious to everyone that 
a challenge was being issued. 

A challenge that was warmly received 
by most Pakeha seated in the hall.There 
was real energy, which contrasted with 
the dry speeches at the beginning of the 
ceremony. 

T 0 me, the ceremony encompassed 
some of the contradictions in our society. 
There was deference to hierarchies, but 
there was also resistance to the ideas 
pushed by those at the top. 

A bove all, there seemed to be a spirit 
of unity at the grassroots 

I left the hall, wearing my silly gown 
and hat, hoping that spirit would be 
taken by graduating students out into the 
workplace. B ecause that's where the real 
class battles need to be fought. 

From there, we can challenge the right 
of those who sit in the front seats to 
cl ai m our ach i evements. 
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left forum 


'Government gets foreshore, 

Maori get shafted' 



by HONE HARAWIRA 

Hikoi activist 


minister of Maori affairs made his 
stand... he'sbeen backsliding on it 
ever since. 


HOW DO OTHER COUNTRIES DEAL 
WITH CUSTOMARY RIGHTS? 

Indigenous Canadians have their 
customary rights affirmed in the 


"The Land Wars are over, so the 
consent of the tangata whenua is 
required before customary title can 
be extinguished." 

■ Parekura Horomia, minister of 
Maori affairs, 25June 2003. 

Well, guess what Parekura? Your 
government hasjust extinguished 
customary title, and even though you 
and your mates were talking tough at 
the time, we hear you're all planning 
on voting for the legislation! 

This issue is not that complicated, and 
it's not a new thing either. Maori 
have always asserted their customary 
rights to the foreshore. 

In 1864, elders from Te Kao wrote: 
"Greetings my friend... thisisa 
message to let the Pakeha know to 
stop taking our sands on their 
steamers... the land is ours., it is not 
as if we were living In Hawaiki [dead], 
that they can simply come and steal 
the treasures from our lands" 

In 1957, Maori took their claim for 
Te Oneroa-a-Tohe to the Maori Lard 
Court, which noted: 

"The applicant contends that the 
Maoris held this land under their 
customs and usages that the land 
was customary land prior to the 
signing of the Treaty of Waitangi in 
1840 and continued to remain as such 
thereafter; being held in complete 
occupation by the Maoris even down 
to a time in living memory." 

The case was dismissed because the 
Court ruled that the Crown had more 
authority to the title than Maori. 

In 1997, the iwi of TeTau Ihu asked 
the Maori Land Court to consider 
whether the foreshore and seabed of 
the M arlborough Sounds was M aori 
customary land. 

Seven years later the Court of 
Appeal said "the Maori Land Court 
can hear the Tau Ihu claim". 

The Court of Appeal also said "the 
Land Court was wrong in theTe 
Oneroa-a Tohe case, because they had 
failed to heed the legal standing of 
Maori customary claims". 

In June 2003, less than a week after 
the Court of Appeal ruling, the prime 
minister declared: "Steps will be 
taken to confirm absolute Crown title 
over the foreshore." That's when the 


SO JUST WHAT ARE THESE 
CUSTOMARY RIGHTS? 

Customary rights are derived from 
mana atua, mana tupuna and mana 
whenua, and exercised according to 
practices which vary between iwi and 
hapu, and from place to place. These 
customary rights are recognised in 
English common law, and include 
such things as self-governance 
(ownership, control, regulation, 
management and allocation), 
development (cultural and economic 
benefit), exclusivity (in accordance 
with tikanga), use (in its many forms) 
and access 

DOES THE TREATY COVER THOSE 
RIGHTS? 

Yes. The Treaty of Waitangi confirmed 
and guaranteed the authority of iwi 
and hapu to their lands estates 
forests, fisheries and other treasures 
That authority includes Maori 
customary rights. 


Canadian constitution, and courts can 
strike down legislation that breaches 
those rights. In Australia, though, 
customary rights can only be 
recognised through the Native Title 
Tribunal, a lengthy and difficult 
process in which public and private 
rights have more authority than 
customary rights. New Zealand's 
legislation is modeled on the 
Australian version. 

WHAT DID THE NEW ZEALAND 
COURT OF APPEAL SAY? 

The court said that customary rights 
were not derived from the Crown, 
and that Maori held the whole of 
Aotearoa according to those rights 
before the British came. The Court of 
Appeal also said that the Maori Land 
Court could consider whether Maori 
had customary rights to the foreshore 
and seabed. 



Foreshore hikoi waiks Auckiand Harbour bridge, 27 Aprii, against a backdrop 
of hostiie comments from Labour's Heien Ciark, Nationai's Don Brash and 
conservative iocai body poiiticians iike Auckiand mayor John Banks 
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left forum 


Sovereignty without sociaiism? 


I n Left Forum (SW M R ,A pril 
2004) Paul Blair criticised 
"doctrinaire Marxism" and 
wrote: 

"M aori nationalism contin¬ 
ues to try to engage the dom¬ 
inant Pakeha culture in de¬ 
bate around the genuine ex¬ 
pression of M aori sovereign¬ 
ty and the myriad forms that 
such sovereignty could take 
in a postmodern world." 

I'm sure there are many 
definitions of sovereignty. 
But I believe it's really about 
power. I n particular, power to 
make and enforce laws and 
other rules. 

Today in A otearoa, sover¬ 
eignty officially lies with the 
Crown - the queen, governor- 
general and parliament. 

B ecause laws don't get en¬ 
forced by themselves, state 
forces like the police and the 
army are an important part of 



by DAVID COLYER 

&cialist & writer 


the C rown's sovereignty. 

Big business also has sov¬ 
ereignty, because their eco¬ 
nomic control gives them the 
power to tell governments 
what to do. 

But corporations need sov¬ 
ereign states to protect their 
interests So there's a partner¬ 
ship between the Crown and 
the corporations 

This partnership between 
business and the state is cen¬ 
tral to modern capitalism. 

FI ow much room does this 


leave for M aori sovereignty? 

The so-called "Treaty part¬ 
nership" with the Crown has 
been manipulated so that a 
small M aori elite have gained 
some wealth and power, so 
long as they obey the rules of 
the system. 

M eanwhile,most M aori are 
worse off than they were 20 
years ago. 

N ow D on B rash says even 
that pathetic "partnership" is 
at an end. 

FI elen Clark claims the 
"Treaty partnership" will con- 
tinueunderLabour- but she 
ignores it in practice by push¬ 
ing ahead with the confisca¬ 
tion of Maori seabed and 
foreshore rights. 

These moves by the coun¬ 
try's top politicians should 
make one absolute truth 
plain for all to seeiThe capi¬ 
talist Crown is never going to 


share its sovereignty with an¬ 
yone except capitalist corpo¬ 
rations. 

There will be no possibili¬ 
ty of exploring the "myriad 
forms that such sovereignty 
could take" until we have a 
post-capitalist world. 

T hat requi res smash! ng the 
power of the C rown and cor¬ 
porations, and ordinary peo¬ 
ple taking sovereignty into 
their own hands. 

That doesn't mean that 
M aori (or any oppressed 
group) should stop fighting 
for their liberation. 

But it does suggest that, 
rather than hoping for an im¬ 
possible "partnership" with 
the Crown, Maori activists 
should unite with other radi- 
calsto build partnerships be¬ 
tween all working class peo¬ 
ple against the capitalist sys¬ 
tem which oppresses us all. 


WHAT DID THE CROWN PROPOSALS 
SAY? 

The Crown wanted certainty for those 
who use the foreshore and seabed, 
regulation of the use of the foreshore 
and seabed, accessfor all New 
Zealanders and protection of Maori 
rights Maori rejected them because 
the Crown proposals breached Te 
Tiriti 0 Waitangi, were contrary to 
tikanga, common law and 
international law, and denied Maori 
the right to have their claims heard 
in court. The proposals also allowed 
the Crown to extinguish Maori rights, 
limited Maori rights to things like 
gathering seafood and hangi stones, 
and denied Maori rights to develop 
the foreshore and seabed. 

DOES THE LEGISLATION KEEP THE 
FORESHORE IN MAORI HANDS? 

No. It gives full ownership to the 
Crown. Even though the Treaty says 
the foreshore and seabed belong to 
Maori, and the Court of Appeal says 
Maori have a right to claim it, the 
government aims to take it for 
themselves 

DOES THE LEGISLATION RECOGNISE 
EXISTING MAORI RIGHTS? 

No. It cancels existing rights and 
invents a new one called "ancestral 
connection", which Maori will have to 
"prove" in court. 

WHAT IS THE POINT OF THE 
'ANCESTRAL CONNECTION'? 

Maori will need to get an "ancestral 
connection order" if they want to 


argue for the new "customary rights" 
that the government is proposing - 
and if you don't get the ancestral 
order, then you don't get any rights. 

WHAT ARE THESE NEW 'CUSTOMARY 
RIGHTS'? 

They are rights that Maori must 
"prove". For example, Maori must 
" prove" that they have been 
gathering kaimoana from a particular 
place since 1840, according to tikanga 
approved by the Crown. And if they 
can't "prove" they've been doing it 
without interruption for all that time, 
they may lose those rights M aori 
rights as we understand them, based 
on mana atua, mana whenua and 
mana tupuna, will become 
meaningless, as will recognition of 
Maori rights in New Zealand 
legislation, international law and 
English common law. 

WHAT ARE THESE NEW 'RIGHTS' 
BASED ON THEN? 

These new "rights" will be based on 
use, not whakapapa. The Crown will 
grant these new "rights" to non- 
Maori as well, which means Maori 
people's status as tangata whenua 
will be lost forever. Maori claims will 
be no more important than anyone 
else's claims 

DO THESE NEW 'RIGHTS' GIVE MAORI 
FORESHORE TITLE? 

No. In fact there's another hurdle. If 
you can make ancestral connection, 
and if you can get an ancestral 
connection order, and if you can get a 


"customary right", then and only 
then can you seek a court order 
saying that you would have had title 
to your foreshore and seabed - if the 
Crown hadn't already taken it! 

DO THESE NEW 'RIGHTS' HAVE LEGAL 
PROTECTION? 

The legislation allows Maori to take 
the issue of customary rights to court, 
but it has made those rights so 
meaningless that going to court 
becomes a waste of time. And on top 
of that, of course, the Crown retains 
the authority to take away your new 
"customary rights". 

"The government's foreshore and 
seabed policy breaches the Treaty in 
fundamental and serious ways. We 
are not prepared to suggest changes 
to the detailsof the policy... changes 
to details would not redeem it." 

■ Waitangi Tribunal, February 2004. 

The government's foreshore and 
seabed legislation is easy to 
understand. They get the foreshore 
and seabed, and Maori get shafted. 

We call on Maori all round the 
country to support this kaupapa, and 
march to Wellington to petition 
government to withdraw its 
foreshore and seabed legislation. 

■ First posted on tino rangatiratanga 
email loop 
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history of ideas 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

1913 General Strike & New Zealand’s radical tradition 


by CHRIS TROTTER 

Final in a three-part series, from an address to last 
year’s Cossacks & Comrades history conference 


isfied that its half-hearted social democratic commonwealth 
was the best that could be achieved by the workers of hand 
and brain. Bullied by the British, the A mericansand the Aus¬ 
tralians into red-baiting the best of its followers out of the 


I N 1919 the militant Red Fed leaders, under Labour's 
banner, had breached the walls of parliament. As the 
years passed, however, they began to regard the syndi¬ 
calist's revolutionary tradition as irritatingly Quixotic. 

A nd for the syndicalists - edged ever closer towards the 
wings of the labour movement's stage by the combination of 
the Communist Party's aggressive sectarianism and Labour's 
i ndefatigable moderation - the heady days of the 1913 gener- 


movement. 

The best that Walter Nash, the little draper who inherited 
the Labour leadership from Fraser's icy grip, could offer was 
to say that he was"neither for nor against the Waters! ders". 

With the descendants of M assay's Cossacks in charge of 
the country. Labour's only contribution was to pour the cold 
water of its neutrality over the last flickering ember of the 
great movement that had been born in Blackball, martyred 
at Waihi, tested in 1913 and vindicated in 1935. 


al strike were gradually transformed into the 
stuff of folklore. 

Thegrand deedsofthe New Zealand labour 
movement's heroic age were remembered over 
pints of ale at the occasional reunion. 

Not that either the revolutionaries or the 
reformists had the slightest chance of recon¬ 
stituting the militant working class movement 
of 1913 in an environment dominated by the 
cataclysm of the First World War, the I nfluen- 
za E pidemicand the seemingly permanent re¬ 
cession into which New Zealand stumbled in 
the 1920s 

I n one of those poignant historical ironies, 
the flower of both the strikers and the specials 
private armies ended up intermingled on the 
rolls of honour of a thousand New Zealand 
war memorials. M assay's Cossacks died on the 
hillsides of the Dardanelles The conscripted 
strikers in the Flanders mud. 

A nd M assay, the man who oversaw both 
tragedies, reigned on and on - a bigoted Or¬ 
angeman who hated Catholicism almost as 
much as he hated socialism, and whose poli¬ 
cies bound N ew Z ealanders ever tighter to the 
bosom of M other E ngland. 

The latent fascism, so evident in the specials' 
encampments of 1913, lingered also, slowly 
poisoning the social and intellectual life of ru¬ 
ral and provincial New Zealand, and seeping 
remorselessly into the wealthy suburbs of the 
major cities. 

It wasjustaswell the 1935general election, 
won by Labour, was fought under first-past- 
the-post rules. A proportional system would 



Fintan Patrick Walsh, known as 
the 'Black Prince', bossed the 
Federation of Labour during 
the 1951 Waterfront Lockout. 
He sold out the struggle w hile 
National used police state 
methods against the workers. 


1951 marked the end of three-quarters of 
a century of independent working class strug- 
gle.Three-quartersof a century in which work¬ 
ing people had set the political agenda on their 
own terms and for their own ends 

T he LABOUR movement would survive 
the destruction of the Watersiders and 
their allies, but it would never recover 
from it. 

For the next 40 years, union leaders would 
reiterate what was universally affirmed as 
"The Lesson of 1951" - that the union move¬ 
ment "couldn't take on the government and 
win". 

11 was, of course, a false lesson. 11 was born 
of the need to pull some semblance of decen¬ 
cy over the shameless collaboration of the 
Federation of Labour with the National gov¬ 
ernment's campaign to destroy the militants. 

The true lesson of 1951 was that if the 
20,000 members of theTrade U nion C ongress 
were able to force Sid FI olland's government 
into the extremities of the E mergency Regu¬ 
lations, then the 400,000 membersof the Fed¬ 
eration of Labour could have broken it in two. 

That the FO L didn't do so was not because 
it believed that it couldn't, but because it be¬ 
lieved that it shouldn't. 

A sJ ames K. B axter so wisely put it:"Polit- 
ical action in itssourceispure,human,direct, 
but in its civil function becomes the jail it la¬ 
boured to destroy." 

R eabso rbed i nto the mach i nery of the K ey- 
nesian welfare state, the NZ union movement 


almost certainly have turned New Zealand 

over to a coalition of vengeful cookies, selfish businessmen 

and suburban fascists 

Fourteen years of moderate social democracy (1935-49) 
only strengthened the determination of these reactionary el¬ 
ements to even the score with the social forces that had 
usurped their political hegemony. 

0 ne union in particular, the Waterside Workers, seemed 
to embody everything that had gone wrong with New Zea¬ 
land since Labour came to power. 

Led by j ock Barnes, in whom the militant flame of 1913 
still burned with a dangerous brilliance, the Watersiders had 
cocked an irreverent snook at the new conventions of the Cold 
War, and refused to kow-tow to the authoritarian leadership 
of the by now thoroughly domesticated union movement. 

The destruction of the Watersiders in 1951 by the new 
N ational government was accomplished by the imposition of 
what can only be described as full-on antipodean fascism.The 
reactionary vision of M assay's Cossacks was finally accom¬ 
plished in a stunning political exaltation. 

A nd what of Labour? Poor, decrepit and discredited La¬ 
bour. D rained of every passion but the passion for office. Sat- 


quickly ceased to regard itself as anything 
more than one of the three "social partners" - alongside the 
employers and the state. 

Such militancy as there was tended to be driven from be¬ 
low as workers struggled to maintain their standard of living 
in the face of New Zealand's fluctuating economic fortunes 

The working class radicalism of the Red Feds and theWob- 
blies was now represented by the M oscow-aligned Socialist 
U nity Party which, in between railing against the multinational 
corporations and despatching sympathetic union officials on 
tours of the Eastern Bloc, routinely encouraged workers to 
vote for the Labour Party. 

The SU P, joked the cynics, would rather keep control of 
the losing side than lose control of the winning side. Revolu¬ 
tions were for other people. 

In the early 1970s prime minister Norman Kirk, acutely 
conscious of his own mortality, crammed twelve years' worth 
of change into a miraculouseighteen months Labour,for the 
first time si nee the 1930s, seemed ready to wake the fitful sleep¬ 
ers of these shaky isles. 

But it was a false dawn, following which politics in New 
Zealand turned down a very dark road indeed. 
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From the mid-1970s, the radical conservatism that had its 
birth among the specials in 1913 was no longer confined to 
the countryside. It had infiltrated and contaminated every 
town and city, every workplace, every home. 

In 1975 "Rob'sM ob" - its very name an incitement to po¬ 
litical vigilantism - tore up K irk's fragile garden with mali¬ 
cious glee, and by 1981 was ready to stand shoulder-to-shoul- 
der with the A frikaner B roderbund. 

H ad the Red and Blue Squads failed in their duty to con¬ 
tain the anti-tour protesters, Robert M uidoon was prepared 
to swear in the provincial rugby clubs as special constables. 

M assey's Cossacks would have morphed into M uidoon's 
Stormtroopers and antipodean fascism would, once again, 
have received official sanction. 

New Zealanders owe the 1981 police commissioner. Bob 
Walton, a debt of gratitude they scarcely understand. For it 
was he who convinced the prime minister that his regular 
police officers were more than equal to the task of maintain¬ 
ing law - as well as order. 

ButM uidoon'sauthoritarian populism was too blunt and, 
curiously, too democratic an instrument to serve the purpos¬ 
es of the new breed of radical conservative that was now 
emerging from the high-rise buildings of Queen Street and 
TheTerrace. 

Inspired by M argaretThatcher and Ronald Reagan, they 
glimpsed the possibility of turning back the economic clock 
to the 1880s - a time before the Industrial Conciliation & 
A rbitration A ct and the Welfare State. Back to the "G olden 
Age" of unfettered capitalism - before rising union density 
put paid to the laissez-faire dream. 

The vector of this new disease would be the defiant indi¬ 
vidualism and cultural rebelliousnessof the middleclassBaby 
Boomers A nd the Labour Party, shorn at last of its proletari¬ 
an locks by the Delilahs of common-room and classroom, 
would be its host. 

B ut what the so-called "New Right" did not grasp 
was that, as they heaved the handsof history's clock 
backwards to capitalism's Golden Age, they were, at the 
same Instant, reconstituting the very conditlonsthat gave 
birth to the heroic age of democratic socialism. 

They may not have been interested in the dialectic, but the 
dialectic was interested in them. 

The fightback began in the Labour Party, where all those 
who remembered and/or revered the progressive traditions 
of the New Zealand working class rallied 
against the N ew R ight cuckoos that had 
invaded the social democratic nest. 

And, through Labour's ties with the 
union movement, the resistance steadily 
spread outwards into the working class 
communities of major cities.A t the level 
of the rank-and-file a mood of rebellion 
gathered strength. 

B ut at the summit of the labour move¬ 
ment, theold conventions still held sway. 

Labour was better than National. The 
unions must seek a "constructive engage¬ 
ment" with the new Labour regime. 

And always, in answer to the young 
firebrands' demands for an all-out war 
against the N ew R ight, the union leader¬ 
ship sang the same old refrain - inspired 
by the false lessonsof 1913 and 1951:"You 
can't take on the government and win." 

U nderpinningthe leadership'scaution 
and compromise was another factor - the 
fear of losing the unqualified preference 
clause.The brief taste of voluntary union 
membership they had experienced in 
1983-84 had made them desperate for the 
legislative protection only Labour could 
provide. They would endure just about 
anything to keep it - and Labour - in 
place. 

Flow the men of 1913 would have 
sneered at the craven performance of 
their successors. A nd how they would 
have wept to see the systematic demoli¬ 


tion of a century of working class gains by the very party they 
had formed to give strength to the industrial wing of the la¬ 
bour movement. 

B ut the treachery of 1991 would have come as no surprise 
to them, because their own experience would have taught 
them that cowardice is habit-forming. W hat would have glad¬ 
dened their hearts, however, was the reaction of the N ew Zea¬ 
land working class itself to the new National government's 
E mployment Contracts Bill. 

In their tens of thousands they poured onto the streets, 
and in stopwork meeting after stopwork meeting passed near 
unanimous resolutions in favour of a G eneral Strike. 

H OW THE ghosts of militants like Tom Barker and J.B. 

King would have smiled to hear the call for the de¬ 
ployment of organised labour's ultimate weapon. Some¬ 
how, through all the years of moderation and betrayal, 
the idea of the "Great Strike" had survived. 

The tragedy, of course, was that in 1991 there were no lead¬ 
ers to match FI arry FI olland, Pat FI ickey orTom Barker.The 
tinder was dry, but the Council of Trade L) nions contemptu¬ 
ously refused to strike the spark. 

So we end where we began, in a country where the work¬ 
ing class is politically and organisationally invisible.Today,the 
businessof the Left is not so much unfinished as undone, and 
waits now for the men and women with enough courage and 
enough strength to do it all over again. 

B ecause the history of the past 90 years, if it has taught us 
anything at all, teaches us that one cannot have a genuine 
Labour Party - or even a NewLabour Party - without the 
active support of an independent and militant union move¬ 
ment. 

The New Zealand radical tradition calls upon all those who 
still believe a better world is possible to reach again for the 
political and industrial toolsthat can build it, and to keep close 
to their hearts the simple truth that concludes the great an¬ 
them of the I ndustrial Workers of the World: 

In our hands we hold a power greater than their hoarded gold, 
G reater than the strength of armies multiplied a thousand-fold, 
We can bring to birth a new world from the ashes of the old - 
When the union makes us strong. 

Solidarity forever, solidarity forever, solidarity forever 
'Tis the union makes us strong. 



Labour's Roger Douglas and David Lange fronted the New Right 'revolution' 
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says you 

• Send letters to socialist-worker@pl.net or Box 13-685 Auckland 


PARTY LINE 


NURSES PAY CUT 

I am concerned at the public 
perception of the recent pay 
offer accepted by nurses in the 
Lower North Island. 

Much of the mainstream me¬ 
dia has talked of a "pay rise", 
which, after all, is what is usu¬ 
ally associated with pay negotia¬ 
tions and/or offers. 

The New Zealand Nurses 
Organisation is responsible for 
advocating for nurses' pay and 
conditions. 

The recent pay offer the 
NZNO recommended that 
nurses accept equated, for 
many, to a pay cut. 

For me, a ward nurse in her 
third year of practice, the pay 
offer gave me a rise in my 
basic rate equivalent to a 
paltry $500 a year. 

Based on my contracted 
hours, this is equivalent to a 
rise of $48 a fortnight. I admit 
this is not to be sniffed at, and 
is better than a poke in the 
eye. 

But what hasn't been 
reported isthat nurses' penal 
rates (the allowance we 
receive for working unsocial 
hours) have been significantly 
reduced, by up to $32.38 a 
shift. 

If I work two weekend shifts 
a fortnight, I will take home 
less under the new pay offer 
than I took home before. 

The more weekend shifts I 
work, the (relatively) worse off 
I am, with a potential loss of 
$81.53 a fortnight equating to 
a potential loss of more than 
$2,000 a year. 

I wrote to the union 
expressing my concerns, but 
didn't receive any reply. 

Nurses don't have an 
effective advocate - the NZNO 
continues to undervalue 
nurses. It's happy to take my 
membership fees, but I'm left 
wondering who exactly it 
worksfor, because it certainly 
doesn't appear to be nurses. 

■ CLARE BUCKLEY 

Nurse, Napier 


IMMEDIATE RESULTS 

A dozen Unite volunteers 
visited Burger King's six 
Christchurch sites to unionise 
the staff. 

Reports back from four 
sites, where about half the 
workforce was approached, 
show about 30 new members 
were gained. 

At one of these sites, the 
manager seemed to have 
frightened off all the workers. 

Visits will continue at 
different times over the days 


ahead to catch the remainder. 

The trend so far suggests 
that around two-thirds of 
workers in each site will join 
the union. 

The volunteer organisers are 
buoyed up by the results. 

For me, this has been the 
most rewarding and significant 
union building that I've seen. 
The potential for growth is 
huge. 

And what's more, any 
committed unionist and 
activist can join the Unite 
campaign and get immediate 
results. 

■ DON ARCHER 

Unite volunteer, Christchurch 


GREAT SUCCESS 

Unite's drive to unionise 
Burger King was a great 
success. 

In Whangarei, of the 16 
mainly young workers I spoke 
to, 11 signed up to the union 
on the spot. 

The rest were definitely 
going to think about it. 

Some knew plenty about 
unions, often because their 
parents were in one. 

Others knew nothing, but 
when they heard more about 
what a union can offer, were 
keen to join. 

The story has been the same 
around the country, I hear. 

This experience gave me 
confidence that the union 
movement in New Zealand can 
be rebuilt. 

We now know what's 
possible, let's build on it. 

■ VAUGHAN GUNSON 

Unite volunteer, Whangarei 


LEGAL IMMUNITY? 

For two months, the Fioward 
government and Papua New 
Guinea's Somare government 
have been at loggerheads over 
Canberra's demand that 
Australian police enjoy total 
legal immunity inside PNG. 

PNG's parliament is in recess 
until June. It would have to be 
recalled to allow "enabling 
legislation", which provides 
immunity, to be passed. 

Floward'sforeign minister, 
Alexander Downer, wants 
Australian police to be tried in 
Australia if they commit 
offences in PNG. But PNG 
argues that, as it's not a "failed 
state", there should be no such 
immunity. 

Downer says Australian 
police should not be "exposed 
to vexaciousclaims". As 
Australian police will be armed 
and in so-called "trouble 


spots", there may well be 
police abuses. 

The stand-off over immunity 
reflects the tensions inside PNG 
over Australia's imperial 
designs. 

In March, at a rally in Lae, 
the provincial governor of 
Morobe province, Luther 
Wenge, attacked the Somare 
government for selling out 
PNG's sovereignty. Morobe 
province takes in PNG's second 
biggest city. 

Wenge has threatened to 
organise protests to run 
Australian police and public 
servants out of the province. 

Fie said: 

"I've never seen Somare, 
Morauta and Skate [current 
and former prime ministers] 
going around talking to the 
people about running the 
country. This country is in crisis 
and you leaders have to 
sacrifice. Too much recycling of 
old prime ministers and this 
country is going down. 
Australians invited themselves 
here. It's an Australian agenda. 
It's not a PNG agenda." 

Can a deal be cut between 
the two governments? Will 
Australian police be welcome? 
It seemsthat Australia's PNG 
troubles are many and just 
beginning. 

■ TOM ORSAG 

Melbourne, Australia 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 

What education isfor is 
fundamental to any discussion 
of how we can make another 
world. 

Under capitalism, the 
tertiary education system is 
explicitly geared towards the 
"needsof business". 

Academic research islinked 
to finding new and better 
ways for the corporates to 
make profit. 

Students, on the other 
hand, get taught a narrow set 
of skills to make them 
profitable workers, rather than 
reach their full potential as 
human beings. 

Universities providing 
humanistic education and with 
real academic freedom are 
only possible in a world run 
from the bottom up for human 
need. 

Students and staff have the 
same interest in creating this 
better world. 

A practical step along the 
way is working together 
against management and 
government for better 
conditionsfor all. 

■ DAPHNE LAWLESS 

Wellington 


From below 

by DAPHNE LAWLESS 

We all want to see unity 
between radicals and 
socialists fighting for a 
better world. But our 
means aren't separate 
from our ends H ow we 
conduct our struggle 
shapes what we can win. 

SocialistWorker stands 
in the tradition of 
"socialism from below". 
We want to see a society 
and economy controlled 
by ordinary people for 
the benefit of ordinary 
people. 

To get there, we need 
to build a mass 
movement against the 
current system of 
capitalism, war and 
oppression. 

I n the course of 
building this movement, 
ordinary people will get 
the confidence and 
experience they need to 
be able to take over 
control of their own lives 

The spearhead of this 
struggle has to be 
workers, who create the 
wealth of society and 
whose action can turn off 
the supply of profit on 
which our rulers rely. 

We don't think a new 
world can be created 
without a mass 
movement like this. 

We reject the tradition 
of "socialism from above" 
- the idea that a new 
world can come from a 
clever or determined 
minority getting control 
of the reins of power. 

A ny system which 
doesn't involve ordinary 
people mobilising to 
make their own decisions 
and take control will just 
be the same old crap in 
different packaging. 

We won't get a new 
world by just creating a 
minority with the 
"correct" ideology. 

Socialists should be 
doing everything they can 
do build movements of 
ordinary people fighting 
for a better future. 

G ood examples are the 
U nite organising drive 
among the low-paid, 

R A M's campaign against 
theARC's corporate 
politicians and the 
movement against 
A merica's war in I rag. 
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Socialist Worker 
locality contacts 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: s\/p@ihug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


M eets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the 
Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North 
Rd, Grey Lynn. Transport available. 
Phone: Socialist Centre 634 3984 
Email: gcm@actrix.gen.nz 


★ HAMILTON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 

Email: queenoffranktoncghotmail.com 


★ TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: tonysnell@clear.net.nz 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


★ WELLINGTON 


M eets 7pm on Thursdays (except first 
Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs- use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 
Phone: Grant 566 8538 
Email: grant_brookes@paradise.net.nz 


★ GREYMOUTH 


Phone: Kyle (03) 762 6055 
Email: kyle_webster@hotmail.oom 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaocess.co.nz 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 
Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 

I-1 

Want to organise the liberation struggle? Join us. | 

□ I want to distribute Socialist Worker leaflets I 

□ I want to join Socialist Worker 

NAME.PHONE. | 


EMAIL. 

ADDRESS. 

Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 

or phone (09) 634 3983 or email socialist-worker(gpl.net 


NEW WEB ADDRESS: 


Socialist Worker 

on the net 

www.socialist-worker.orq/ 


Socialist Worker ^ 

WHERE WE STAND M 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita¬ 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers’ councils and 
workers’ militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op¬ 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government’s approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish¬ 
ment of a workers' state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through involve¬ 
ment in the day-to-day struggles of 
workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self¬ 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


L 
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fightback 


BK staff Unite for better deal 


by DAVID COLYER 

A new kind of union organis¬ 
ing is working for the U nite 
Workers U nion. 

Over the iast weekend in 
A prii, 40 voiunteers across the 
country heiped the union sign 
up hundreds of Burger King 
workers. 

M ikeTreen, who co-ordinat¬ 
ed the U nite campaign, says: 
"240 signed over the weekend 
and we ai ready had 160 from 
prior visiting in A uckiand,New 
Piymouth and Wanganui." 

This puts the union ciose to 
having one-in-four Burger 
K ing workers, which organisers 
seeasthe"criticai mass" need¬ 
ed to start bargaining. 

i n the weeksahead, U nite is 
iooking to sign up more Burg¬ 
er King workers, inciuding 
Weiiington, where the organis¬ 
ing drive starts a week iater. 

With the iarge workforce 
spread over 63 site nationwide, 
and oniy a handfui of each 
site's 20-30 staff working at any 
onetime,"getting a majority of 
the totai workforce is going to 
be difficuit", notesTreen. 

The union's next steps in- 
ciudefoiiow-up visits by voiun- 
teer organisers and encourag¬ 
ing new union members to sign 


up their workmates 
Among Burger King's 
workers,U nite wiii be"iooking 
forvoiunteerdeiegatesto heip 
draw up ciaims from their 
sites", saysTreen. 

The union wiii be "organis¬ 
ing deiegates' meetings wher¬ 
ever possibie to take charge of 
the organising and negotiation 
process". 

■ See Letters (pl8) for 
reports from voiunteers. 


■ Want to volunteer for 
future organising drives? 
Contact Unite; 

• www.unite.org.nz 

• 0800 TO UNiTE 



‘Never been done before’ 

Sodaiist Worker asked two Unite activists 
about the significance of the Burger King 
organising drive; 

■ M IKE TREEN, Unite organiser 

"Thishasnever been done before, it'svery 
exciting. We're organising in an industry 
that's been casualised, the wages have 
been driven down, the workers are 
overwhelmingly youthful. 

"Unionising industries like this is 
important for the working class as a 
whole. 

"Wage ratesare built from the bottom 
up. The more they're able to keep the 
wagesof the lowest paid down, the more 
it dragseverybody down. So thiscampaign 
will benefit all workers. 

"The Burger King campaign isstage one 
of a much broader fast food organising 
effort. After BK we will be moving onto 
KFC, Pizza Hut, McDonalds" 

■ MATT McCARTEN, Unite secretary 

The union's success in organising young 
workersdisprovesthe myth that "children 
of the revolution" - those growing up 
since the free market "revolution" started 
by Labour in 1984 - wouldn't be 
interested in unions 
Matt is delighted by the "healthy class 
hatred" many of the young workers feel 
for the corporationsthey make money for. 


We need a broad political alternative 


A nurse activist looks beyond 
Labour to a grassroots political 
alternative; 

Leadersof the NZNO nurses union 
offered to negotiate a fair pay settle¬ 
ment and safe staffing ratios without 
resorting to an industrial campaign. 

The Labour government didn't take 
them up. I nstead. Labour will be 
opposing nurses on the other side of 
the bargaining table. 

I n their hearts, few nurses will be 
surprised. Labour has been acting 
more like a National government for a 
while - sending troops to G eorge 
B ush's wars, pushing ahead with 
genetic engineering and free trade and 
bowing before N ational's racism. 

Their E mployment R elationsA ct 
kept all but one of N ational's anti¬ 
strike laws. N ow they want to add 
section lOOD, further restricting health 


workers' right to strike. 

A nd after five years of L abour 
government, the gap between rich and 
poor is still growing. 

But many top officials in NZNO, 
like those in other unions and in the 
Council of Trade U nions executive, are 
close to the Labour Party. 

A few see their NZNO position as a 
stepping stone to a parliamentary 
career as a Labour M P. 

For others, it's about staying on side 
with Labour in the hope of "union- 
friendly" laws 

Whatever their reasons, many 
NZNO officials keep trying to paint 
Labour in a favourable light. 

But nurses, indeed all workers, need 
an alternative to the business politi¬ 
cians of National and Labour.This 
alternative must be built from the 
bottom up. 

We need a political alternative that 


can win support for nurses by linking 
our needs with the big questions facing 
all working people. 

A workers' alliance that will stand 
up and say, "money for health, not 
war", or "scrap section lOOD, scrap all 
the anti-strike laws". 

Socialist Worker believes the need 
to build such a workers' alliance is 
urgent. 

Labour's reversal in the polls 
showed that the betrayal of their core 
supporters has weakened workers' 
loyalty to the party. 

N ational was able to profit because 
there was no political force to point 
the finger at the real culprits - capital¬ 
ism's rulers. 

U niess a radical workers' alliance is 
built that's big enough to be heard 
above the noise of business politicians, 
the likely winner from growing 
disillusionment will be National. 
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